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To tHerr MAJESTIES. 


Sire and Mapam, 


HE Honour J have received in the 

EXHIBITION of my FEATs of- 
Activity on HorseBack before 
Your MAJESTIES, made me ambi- 
tious of wifhing that this little Treatife 
on the ArT of RipinGc might appear 
under Your auguft PaTronAce. If 
there be any Thing in it inconfiftent 
with the manly Rules of this generous 
ScrenceE, the beft Horseman, the 
moft acccomplifhed GENTLEMAN, and 
the moft Glorious Monarcu in the 
Univerfe, will difcover and pardon the 
_Errors of 


Your MAJESTIES moft obliged, 
obedient and devoted 
Subject and Servant, 


CuarLes HucGues, 


“ 5 
pes Meas = 


CometeEat HORSEMAN, 


HERE is not, among the whole 
Animal Creation, a beatt of a more 
: noble and generous nature than 
the horfe ; nor any one fo capable of con- 
tributing to the eafe and pleafure of man-— 
kind. Inthe horfe, we know not which to 
admire moft, the beauty of his form, the 
docility of his temper, or the various 
powers with which he is endowed. 
- Having long made the management of 
horfes my ftudy, as it ever was my delight, 
I prefume I may, without the imputation of. 
vanity, lay down thofe rules to others which 
_have been fo ufeful in my own praétice. — Is 
fhall, therefore, without farther apolozy,. 
fubmit my ob‘ervations to the candor of the. 
public, not doubting of pardon for any. 
little errors, which the perpetual hurry of 
my bulinefs may have occafioned.. 
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IT is generally allowed that eood pro- 


_ perties, though the gift of Nature, may 


be greatly improved by art, and perfeéted 
by practice. Nature, art, and pra¢tice, then, 
fhould unite in the fame perfon, to form the 
accomplithed horfeman.—A_perfon fo qua- 
lifed need not be told when and how to 
affift his horfe ; and yet if he has a jade to 
deal with he may find all his fkill and labour 
loft. On the other hand he, who has a 
hore of a good difpofition, if he has not 
judgment to manage him properly, will 
probably lofe all the advantage and pleafure 
of the nobleft animal in the world. 

T’o avoid fo difagreeable a circumftance, 
let the rider confider whether he has learnt 


othe art of juft management; and let the 


following rules be the teft of his abilities, 
1. Does he underftand the true and per- 
feet fhape of horfes ? 

2. Has he made himfelf matter of the 
natural caules of their goodnefs and bad- 
nefs ° , . : 

3. Js he acquainted with the reafons for 
his own practice? For by this means he 
will fee what a hand-maid art is to nature, 
and difcern that the actions of a perfect 
fhaped horfe are eafy, quick, and ready,. 
agreeable to the perfection of his nature; 
qualities naturally bred in and saseinie iis 

im 
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him, and not the refult of .corre@tion; and 
which a good rider will cherifh with all pof- 
fible mildnefs and gentlenefs. It is the un- 
— fkilfulnefs of riders, that, for the moft 
part, isthe occafion of thofe complaints we 
frequently hear of reftive and ungovernable 
horfes, and their bad performances. It is 
the want of juft tafte that makes a bad 
horfeman. Has a young fportfman got a 
horfe he cannot manage, the method he 
takes to tame him is by hunting till he tires 
him. And yet, give the horfe but a week’s 
reft, and he will be as ungovernable as be- 
fore. And it is a very juft obfervation, 
that a man cannot manage a horfe at all, if 

he cannot manage him when in full fpirits. 
_. Managed horfes that are taught their 
motions only for parade, are not ft for the - 
road or hunting. And therefore this part 
of horfemanthip is quite ufelefs to the gene- 
rality. I fhall therefore fay no more of this 
part of the art here, but attend only to 
what may be generally ufeful. 

There are perfons, however, who urge 
that whatis taught a horfe in the manage 
will not fpoil his paces; and that by his 
difcipline there, he is accuftomed to have 
no will of bis own, fo that an indifferent 
rider can eafily manage him, 

I will 
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I will not deny but that this might be the 
cafe, if the matters would teach the art of 
riding on the bunting or common faddle ; or, 
if a perfon unacquainted with the rules pre- 
{cribed there, would initiate himfelf in the 
riding-houfe, and make himfelf mafter. of 
fome general principles, which he might oc- 
cafionally apply to another manner of riding. 
In the mean time, my prefent bufinefs is, to 
give fuch rules, whereby an unfkilful horfe- 
man may be inftructed to ride more eafily 
and fafely than he otherwife could. 

I will therefore begin with fuch matters 
as are principally required for the true per- 
formance of fuch actions, as art teaches for 
helps, corrections, or cherifhings, whereby.a 
horte ismade tractable, agreeable, and ufeful. 

The chief things ufed for helps, are cor- 
rections and cherifhings, which may be re- 
duced to thefe three heads, viz, the varte, 
the hand, and the leg. 

If you with to hel Ip your horfe with your 
voice it muft be in a mild and chearful tone ; 
and induch hke words as thefe, /o fo, well 
done, good boy, poor fellow, &c. but ule no 
harfh or terrible words, which will rather 
frighten than footh him; but fpeak to him 
with a mild and fweet Wace, at the fame 
time inclining or bending your body toward » 
the horfe. 

he 
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‘The management of a horfe is likewife 
greatly promoted by the hand. By gently 
patting, clapping, or ftroking him on the 
-neck or fhoulders, he is cherifhed.  Alfo, 

the hand, by the ftroke, jerk, or found of the 
-rodor wand, is fometimes very ufeful, and . 
often helps by praétifing mildly and gently 
with it, but by ftriking him too hard, he is 
_ corrected to hisdifpleafure. Further, by flack- 
ing the bridle in your hand; he is eafed and 
cherifhed: and you correét and opprefs him 
when you draw it hard. ) 

I fhall be more particularon the hand and 
bridle, as they are the principal things by 
which a horfe is managed. If a rider 
would mount a horfe properly, he is not to 
itand near the croup or hinder part of the 
horfe, with the bridle at a great length in 
his right hand, for fo, you are liable to be 

kicked before you are mounted, or the horfe 
_ May go on, and play his gambols after you 
are mounted, before you can fhorten the 
rein to prevent him. If you would mount 

with eafe and fafety, ftand rather before the 

_ ftirrup, than behind it. Then with your 
_. left hand, take the bridle fhort, and the 
mane together, help yourfelf into the ftir- 
rup with your right, fo that in mounting 
your toe do not touch the horfe. Your 
foot being in the ftirrup, raife yourfelf, all 
you 
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you face the fide of the horfe, and look: di- 
reGtly acrofs the faddle. Then with your _ 
right hand lay hold of the hinder part of the 
faddle. and with your left lift yourfelf into 
it. Thus having a fure hold with both 
hands, you may either difmount fafely, or 
throw your leg over, and feat yourfelf, with 
out danges of difturbing your horfe, 

On getting off the horfe’s back, hold the 
bridle and mane in the fame manner as when. 
you mounted ; hold the pommel of the fad- 
_dle with your Tight hand, to raife yourfelf ; 
bring your right leg over the horfe’s back, 
let-your right hand hold the hind- -part of 
the faddle, and ftand a moment on your 
ftirrup, juft_ as when you. mounted. But 
beware that in difmounting you bend not 
your right knee, left the horfe fhould be 
touched by the fpur. | 

You mutt always hold the bridle at a 
proper length. Let your pofition on the 
faddle be fquare, and the purchafe of your 
bridle fuch as not to pull your fhoulder. 
Let your body be in fuch an even pofture, 
as if you held a rein in each hand. Grafp 
the reins with your hand, putting your little 
finger between them. Your hand muft be 
perpendicular, the thumb uppermoft, upon 
the bridle. Your wrift fhould bend a little 
eutward, and in pulling the bridle, lift 

your 
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your hand toward your breaft. Hold your 
bridle in your hand at fuch a length, that, 
if the horfe ftumble, you can raife his head, 
and fupport it with your arms, by throw- 
‘ing your body backwards. It you give the 
rein too much length, the rifing of the horfe 
aay occafion your falling backwards. 

Allowing you know your horfe well, and 
can fafely truft him with a flackened rein, 
_ extend your arm, but not your fhoulder, a 
little forward, but keep the rein at the 
ufual length. Thus you will always have 
it in your power to give your horfe a check, 
. while you allow him his way. 

_ + If you ride with a curb, hook iton your- 
felf: for, however quiet your horfe may be, 
fhould the curb hurt him, he may endanger 
his rider’s neck. When you fix the curb, 
turn the chain to the right, and the links 
will eafily unfold. Let the chain be put on 
fo loofe as not to prefs upon his jaw, till 
the reins are drawn fomewhat tight. 
If the beaft be gentle in temper, and has 
‘been taught to ftand ftill when mounted, a 
groom to hold him is ufelefs; however, fuf- 
fer him not to finger the reins, but only to 
meddle with that part of the headftall which 
_ comes down the horfe’s cheek. The ma- 
_ fagement.of the reins belong only to the 
Fider; and to hold a horfe by the curb 

; | | when 
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when he is to ftand ftill, is very wrong, be- 
caufe it puts him to needlefs pain. 

I will now treat of the rider’s leg, by 
which are meant the calves, the heels, the 
{tirrup and the fpur. As foon as the rider 
is mounted on a horfe’s back, let him fit 
quietly a few moments, left any fudden 
motion fhould diforder or difturb him, till 
the rider is well fettled in the faddle, with 
his nofe directly eppofite to the horfe’s fore- 
top, betwixt his ears, his legs hanging ftrait 
down, neither thrufting forward the toe, 
nor lifting up the heel, but with the ball of 
his foot flat in the ftirrup, as if he ftood up- 
on the ground, the ftirrup leather rather 
fhort than long, winding his toes fomewhat 
nearer to the horfe’s fide, than the heel, 
holding the reins even with his creft, and 
with the point of the withers, a little above © 
the mane, with his thighs and knees clofe to 
the faddle : fitting with his body erect, his 
ridge bone anfwering to the ridge bone of 
the horfe; fothat the horfe and rider may 
ever feem as one body in all ‘motions; and 
~ det the rider ftroke and clap him gently with 
his hand, to divert him of all fearfulappre- 
henfions. 

The difpofition of the legs'and thighs be- 
ing effentialto the keeping a graceful feat, 
it may be proper to defcribe their ufe: fome- 

| what 
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what diftin@tly. To fit on that part of the 
horfe, which, as he fprings, is the center 
of motion, isto have a good feat; and from 
which, it naturally follows, a weight could 
not eafily be fhaken. The true feat is cer- 
tainly in that part of the faddle, into which 
the body naturally falls in cafe you had no 
—ftirrups; and this you can no otherwife 
_ preferve, than by a juft poife of the body. 
Many riders hold the miftaken opinion, it 
may be done by the-grafp of the thighs and 

knees. | 
We may form a judgment of the true 
feat, by pointing out the two extremes of 
a bad one; and the firft of thefe extremes 
4s, when a rider places himfelf fo far back 
on the faddle, that his weight preffes hard 
onthe horfe’s loins; the other, when he 
throws his body fo forward, that it hangs 
over the pommel of the faddle. The firft 
_ is the common praétife of grooms who 
_ affectedly ride with fhort ftirrups; the latter, 
by timorous horfemen, who are frightened 
at the leaft flutter the horfe makes, Every 
good rider has as determined a place for his 
thighs, even on the hunting faddle, as can 
be fixed for him by the bars of a demii-peak. 
. Neverthelefs a good feat cannot be ob- 
tained unlefs the faddle fits well; and per- 
haps it is not very eafy to prefcribe a certain 
. B Tule 
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rule in this cafe. However this may. ferve 
as a direction, that your faddle fhould prefs 
- asnear as poffible on that part already de- 
icribed, as the point of union between the 
man and horfe, yet fo that the motion of 
‘the horfe’s fhoulders be not obftructed. 
The middle or loweft part of it, is your 
proper feat. Sit erect, unconftrained, or 
as free as in your ofdinary fitting. The 
true gentleman is always known by the eafe 
of his action. | 

When you are troubled with a horfe that 
is vicious, which ftops fhort, or by rifing 
or kicking endeavours to throw you off, you 
muft not bend your body forward, as is 
- commonly prattifed in fuch cafes; becaufe 
that motion throws the breech backward, and 
moves you from your fork or twift, and 
cafts you out of your feat: but .the right 
way to keep your feat, or to recover it when 
loft, is, to advance the lower part of your 
body, and to bend back your fhoulders and 
upper part. In fying or flanding leaps, a 
horfeman’s beft fecurity is, the bending 
back, of. the body. The rifing of the horfe 
does not affect the rider’s feat ; /he is chiefly 
to guard again{ft the lath of the animal’s 
bind legs, which is beft done by inclining 
the body backward. Obferve farther, that 
your less and thighs are not to be scum 

| | and. 
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and as it were braced up, but your loing 
fhould be lax and pliable, like the coach- 
man’s on his box. By fitting thus loofely, 
every rough motion of the horfe will be 
eluded ; but the ufual method of fixing the 
_knees only ferves, in great fhocks, to affitt 
the violence of the fall. To fave yourlelé 
from being hurt in this cafe, you mult yield 
a little to the horfe’s motion; by which 
means you will recover your feat, when an 
unfkilful horfeman would be difmounted. 

@ Take likewife particular care not to 
ftretch out your legs before you’; becaufe 
in fo doing, you are pufhed on the back of 
the faddle ; nor muft you gather up your 
knees, as if you was riding upon a pack, 
for then your thighs are thrown upwards. 
Let your legs hang perpendicular, and fit 
not on the thickeft part of your thighs, but 
let them bear inwards, that your knees and 

toes may incline inwards likewile, . 
If you find your thighs are thrown up- 
wards, open your knees, whereby your fork 
will come lower on the horfe. Let the hol- 
_Jow or inner part of the thighs egrafp the 
faddle, yet fo as to keep your body ina 
right poife. This will be a means to keep 
‘ your ipurs from the horfe’s fides, and to 
bring your toes in properly.. Let your 
heels hang ftrait down, for while your heels 
IB, are 
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are in this pofition, there is no danger: of 
your falling. This will fecure the feat on a 
full trot, or even on a {wift gallop. 

You mutt fix on the length of your ftir- 
‘rups by your feat. If a more precife ex- 
actnefs is required, let the length of your 
ftirrups (of a hunting faddle) be fo propor- 
tioned, that when you ftand on them, there 
be the breadth of four fingers between the 
faddle and your body. 

If a gentleman has not yet acquired the 
art of riding, let him procure it in a large 
circle, without ftirrups. Let him keep: the 
face directed to the outward part of the 
circle, yet fo, as to have a view only of the 
ear, or fide of the horfe’s head, which is 
on the outward part of the circle, and keep 
his fhoulder on the other fide very forward. 
‘This will teach him how to ballance his 
body, and. maintain his feat without the 
help of ftirrups; and perhaps may prevent 
a fall, if he fhould happen at any time to 
lofe them, by being fhaken out of his feat 
by the horfe’s ftarting fuddenly. 7 
_ There is a particular conneétion between 
the feat and the faddle, fo that the firll de- 
pends very much on the latter; wherefore 
it may be proper ta obferve, fo that a high 
pommelled faddle is thought dangerous, 
the contrary extreme fo far prevails, shes 
: — the 
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the pommel rifes fcarce higher than the 
middle of the faddle. The faddle fhould 
be fitted to reft as near the back-bone of 
the horfe as poffible, without hurting him, 
for the nearer you fit to his back, the fafer 
is your feat. From hence it is evident, that 
the pommel muft rife enough to preferve 
the withers from being preffed. | So that if 
a horfe fhould happen to have his withers 
higher than common, a higher pommel is 
neceflary. But to avoid this, you’ propofe 
to make the faddle in a ftraighter line, 
that is, the whole length of it, from the 
withers to the crupper, almoft even. Bue 
this will be attended with the fame incon- 
venience; and you are feated too high 
above the horfe’s back, nor can you find a 
proper feat on the faddle. From the button: 
at the fide of the pommel, to the back pare 


of the faddle, there fhould be no ridge 


and for the eafe of your thighs, that line 
fhould be a little concave. 
The beft defcription I can give of a fad- 
dle is, that it fhould be per feély » adapted: 
to the fhape of the horfe. | 
- If you are difpofed to put your hogfe in 


motion, raife his head, and fightly touch: 


him with your whip or wand; or elfe, prefs. 


his fides with the calves of your legs, and: 
fill clofer, if he does not mend his pace, till 
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the fpur juft touches him: after which, if 
_ he has any {pirit, he will move with the 
leaft preflure of the leg. When you {pur 
him, let it not be by a kick; but if you 
want to pufh him on brifkly, keep your 
heels clofe to his fides; but when you find 
him compliable, fpare him. i 

If your horfe grows unruly, take the reins 
feparately, one in each hand ; put your arms 
forward, and hold him fhort; but pull him 
not hard with your arms low ; for by lower- 
ing his head, he has the more liberty to 
throw out his heels: but if you raife his 
head as high as you can, this will prevent 
him from rifing before or behind; nor, while 
his head is in this pofition, can he make ei- 
the: of thefe motions. | 

When your beaft is headftrong,do not hang 
on his reins by a continued pull, but ftop, 
and put him back often, juft fhaking the 
reins, and pulling him frequently, and by 
degrees you will bring him to his duty. 
Horfes, when they go forward, are fo ufed 
to bear on the bit, that they are difcouraged. 
by a refufal to let them doit. 


A conftant pulling likewife makes a loofe .’ 


necked horfe throw up his head; in which. 
- fituation, the front of his face appearing to 
the rider, he lofes his command over him. 
When you obferve this, let your hand dae 
an 
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_and flacken the bridle, and he will quickly 
drop his head into its proper place; and: 
while he is falling it, give a gentle pull, and: 
you will have his mouth again. By this. 
method, a horfe has been ftopt, in the dif 
tance of a few yards, in the midtft of his ca- 
reer, when he has run away, which all the 
rider’s pulling could not effect. It has been. 
often remarked that a horfe goes fafter, in- 
ftead of ftopping, wlhien he feels himfelf 
pulled. : : 

The rider who defires ‘to have his horfe 
make a ftately appearance, muft keep his 
head high, which will oblige him to raife 
his neck and creft; and play a little with 
the rein, which will move the bit in his 
mouth, to hinder him from preffing. on it. 
There is no danger in raifing his head too 
high; he will be too apt to bring it down. 
of himfelf, and fatigue your arms with its. 
weight, whenever he abates. of his mettle.. 
At fuch times as you feel him heavier than: 
ordinary, ftop him, and make him go back 
a few paces. ‘Thus his hanging on the 
bridle will be cured by flow, but fure de-. 


grees. 


Many are pleafed with a round neck, and: 
a head drawn in toward the cheft ; but thefe 
are nota horfe’s beauties. When a horfe 
bridles in his head, provided he carries it 


aloft, 
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aloft, with his neck arching upwards, he is 
in his proper attitude; but when he bends 
his neck downwards, his figure is difagreea- 
ble, his fight and toes are too near together, 
he hangs on his bridle, nor wilk he obey 
command. ’Tis an undoubted fign that a 
horfe is fure-footed, if he preffes lightly on 
his bridle, and you can eafily guide him. 
If, on the other hand, he hangs down his 
head, and weighs you down on his neck, 
with your arms bearing on his fore legs 
(called, being on his shoulders) he will be 
lable to ftumble, fromthe circumftance of 
ftriking his toes on the ground. 

If your beaft hangs heavy on the bit, tie 
-him for an hour or two, once a day, with 
his tail to the manger, and by a rein on 
each poit of the ftall, tied to each ring of 
the fnaffle, let his head be lifted as high as 
you can, and let him remain in that pofture, 
which will foon effect a cure. 

-Horfekeepers and grooms aeree, that the 
head fhould yield to the reins, and the neck 
form an arch, but they take no-~care to- 
make it arch upwards. They fay, that at- 
tempting to raife a horfe’s head, makes him. 
pufh out his nofe, that his head is too high 
already ; but they forget that it is not the 
diftance from his nofe, but from the top of 
his head to the ground, which: fhould be: 

the 
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the proper meafure of the height or lownefs: 
of his head. 

The neck is raifed, and the head brought 
in, by the lifting up of the head; for, even 

while the bridle is in a {trait line from the 
_ hand to the bit, itis eafy to draw in, or 
thruft out the horfe’s nofe, juft as the neck 
is raifed or depreffed. | Horfekeepers com- 
monly ufe a contrary practice, and break 
their colts with their heads cavefoned very 
Jow, their necks ftiff, without allowing 
them the leaft freedom or fupplenefs, 
When the breaker has finifhed his opera- 
tions, and taken off their caparifons, they 
are mounted for the road, when enjoying 
more food and reft, and having not been 
properly taught in the manage, they fre- 
quently plunge, which renders it neceffary 
to break them a fecond time. And as few 
gentlemen know how to manage. their 
horfes, they are committed to the care of 
their grooms, from whom, it is highly pro- 
bable, they will learn many bad_ habits. 
Thus, by a wrong management at firit, the 
owner is often deprived of the pleafure and 
fervice he expected from his horfe’s good 

qualities and beauty. 
_. Allowing, however, that your horfe car- 
ries his head, or his nofe, too high, yet by 
moving his fhoulders lightly, and going 
; fafely, 
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fafely, he makes you fome amends. Ob- 
ferve attentively the caufe of this fault. 
The necks of fome horfes are fet fo low on 
their fhoulders, that they can have no other 
motion, but to bend firft down, and then © 
upwards, like a ftao’s. Some have their 
necks too fhort. A head fet on fuch a neck 
has not the liberty to bend inwards, fo as to 
form an arch, becaufe the neck-bones are 
too fhort to be flexible; and yet the num- 
ber of vertebra, or. bones, in the long and 
fhort necked horfes is the fame. In fome, 
acain, you will find the jaw fo thick, that 
jt adheres to the neck, whereby it becomes 
impofiible for the head to bend. In others, 
the under line from the jaw to the breaft is 
fo very fhort, that the neck has not room ta 
rife. | | 

Although thefe faults are not to be en- 
tirely rectified, ftill f{omething may be gained 
by a nice hand with an eafy bit; but no 
ufe muft be made of a curb, martingale, or 
other compulfive method ; for none of thefe 
will force a horfe to carry his head or neck 
in any pofition which nature has made un- 
eafy to him. 

Light mouthed horfes muft be treated in 
the fame manner as thofe which have loofe 
necks; to which may be added this caution, 
namely, carefully to examine whether the 
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jaddle girth be fo fixed as not to pinch him; 
or that the bit, by being placed too high in 
the mouth does not hurt his lip ; for either 
of thefe caufes will make his head unfteady, 
and the beatt will be apt to fret. 

Many perfons, to fhew their own fkill, or 
the fpirit of the horfe, are conftantly pulling 
at the bridle. For this reafon horfes are 
generally taught to hold their heads low, 
and pull fo ftrongly, as to raife the rider 
- from his faddle, and to ftand in his ftirrup, 
tho’ but in a gentle gallop. The impro- 
priety of which we may be convinced of 
from occular evidence, when we fee a horfe 
_ that gallops in a different manner. We can- 
not help faying, he canters excellently well, 
and find by experience the eafe and pleafure 
_ of his motion. But an exception will re- 
main as to horfes bred for the turf, where 
{wiftnefs is the principal thing defired. 

A rider fhould never correét his horfe, 
but when gentle means and cherifhing will 
not prevail; which every horfe of a good 
temper will yield to, if he be made fenfible, 
what, how, and when to do that which is 
_ required of him. But the horfe’ that. will 
not be moved by gentle means is undoubt- 


edly of a bad nature. But if it fhould 


happen that correction becomes neceffary, 


correct him moderately at the inftant he 
errs. 
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eis. But the contrary practife we are all 
witnefies to, when we behold the common 
horfe-breakers and ignorant riders to minifter 
the ‘moft horrible and violent corrections, 
when the beholder cannot fo much as fee a 
caufe, nor the corrector himfelf give a to- 
Jerable reafon for his inhuman feverity. So 
that it is evident, that when a horfe has 
been taught, and yet deviates from his dif- 
cipline, he fhould be punifhed at the very 
inftant’ he commits the error, but never 
correct him for ignorance. 

It is obferved that dealers are conftantly 
pulling at their horfes, laying their fpurs 
to their fides, and continually checking 
_ them, not by way of correction for any fault 
or error they have committed, but to make 
them bound and champ the bit, while the 
rage they are in is boafted of as an in{tance 
of their fpirit. The manner of their riding 
with their arms fpread, and low on the 
fhoulders of the horfe, makes them ftretch 
their necks, and gives a better appearance 
to their forehands. By this means they alfo 
cover a thick jaw, which, otherwife, would 
not yield to the bit ; and likewife hide the 
ewe neck. If, indeed, your horfe is un- 
{teady to the bit, has naturally a heavy head, 
or obftinately carries his nofe in the air, you 
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muft do your beft with him, and find his 
mouth as well as you can. : 
_ Whipping of horfes becaufe they ftart, 
_ ferves only to increafe the fault. How is it 
_ poffible he fhould know that it is intended 
as a punifhment? In the riding-houfe, in- 
deed, a horfe is taught to rife up before, to 
{pring and lafh out his hind legs, by whip- 
ping him when tied between two pofts, alJ- 
lowing his head a little liberty. If he was fen~ 
fible that this was a punifhment for his acting 
in that manner, that method would by no 
means teach him todo it. By the fame method 
he is taught to {pring and fly when fright- 
~ ened, There are few horfes but would pafs 
quietly by an object they were beginning to 
fly from, if their riders would throw the 
reins on their horfes necks, inftead of {natch- 
ine the bridle fhort in the hand. 
_ When a horfe ftarts at any thing on one 
fide of him, moft riders will turn him out of 
the road, and force him up to the thing he 
{tarts at. If this does not rid him of his 
fear and make him readily comply, in paff- 
ing the object, he makesa great circle with 
his crop out of the road; inftead of which 
he fhould be taught to keep ftrait forward, 
and not regard fide objects. | | 
When he ftarts at any thing on the Jeft, 
hold his head high, and keep it flrait for- 
C ward 
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“ward in the road, pulling it away from the 
_ thing he ftarts at, at the fame time’ preffing 
your leg clofe.to his flank. #e‘will then go 
ftrait forward‘on the road: andif you turn his 
head a little more, his croup may, be forced 
up to the object that frightened him! Néver ~ 
quarrel with your horfe if you can help it. © 
If he is apt to ftart, occafions enough will 
offer to teach him obedience. If the thing lies 
directly in his way which he ftarts at, force 
him to pafsit; but do not quarrel with him 
for trifles, if he isnot accuftomed to ftarting. 

Notwichftanding thefe directions for pafl- 
ing an object may take place in the cafes 
above-mentioned, yet perhaps it may not be 
fo well adapted to a managed horfe, which 
has been accuftomed to obey the leg. Yet 
even in this cafe, if the horfe is really afraid, 
and not reftive, unlefs you would famili- 
arize him to the object of his difpleafure, it 
will be proper to turn his head afide. 

It is too general an opinion, that it 1s ne- 
ceflary to force a horfe to go up inftantly to 
the thing he is afraid of, and how unwilling 
and reftive foever he may be, he fhall not 
be fuffered to prevail againft his rider: but 
this is carrying the matter a little too far. 
A horfe that has not been ufed to the found 
of adrum, difcovers his fear when he hears 
it. The beft method to conquer this fear 
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TS, to Beat a drum near him when he is, 


feciing. By a frequent repetition of this 


waphic, 10 becomes familiar to him, nay, is 


* 
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s picafant, and he takes it as a forerunner of 
-* his, meat: whereas, had he been whipped 
or ipurred up to it, it is very probable he 


would have ftarted at it ever after. May it 
nor. be as reafonable to fuppofe, that a horie 
may be as fuccefsfully cured of ftarting at 
other things by gentle ufage ;. and that his. 
fear would be more eafily conquered, by 
permitting him to go a little from, and avoid. 
an object, which at firft fight terrifies him, 
till, by afrequent fight of it, itis familiarized: 
to him, and he is convinced that it will do. 
him no hurt? This feems a much better 
way than.to punifh him, fallin a paffion, and. 
at laft perhaps be obliged to fubmit to his. 


will, And fhould he ever meet with the 


fame, or a. fimilar object again, you will 
furely encounter the fame difficulties. 

_ People in general think that a horfe ands 
in fear of nothing fo much as his rider: but 
this is not univerially true. May it not hap- 
pen that he is terrified with the dread of in- 
ftant deftruction? of being overwhelmed, 
drowned, or of falling down fome horrible 
precipice? If fo, can we be furprifed, that 
the fight of a loaded waggon fhould make 


him fhudder, and unwilling to pafs it? May: 
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he not apprehend, that what feems to hang 
over his head, will fall upon him ? To con- 
vince him, therefore, that there is room for » 
hin to pafs, obferve this rule : turn his head 
a little from the waggon, and prefs your leg 
ard againft that fide which is fartheft from 
the carriage. | 
Is it not reafonable to imagine, that if a 
-horfe is forced towards a carriage which he 
has ftarted at, he will think he is obliged to 
attack or run againft it? Can it be imagined 
that the rider’s fpurring him on with his 
face dire€tly: to it, he fhould underftand as 
a fign to pafs it? We all know how appre- 
henfive a horfe is of the approach of the. 
leaft danger to his face and eyes, infomuch 
that he jerks back his head from the hand 
that offers to touch him in that part, tho” 
it be omly to carefs and make much of him. 
Nor can he be compelled by any means (if 
he can avoid it) to go face to face even to. - 
another horfe. Neither the clapping a horfe’s. 
neck to encourage him, nor the whipping, 
him for ftarting, will produce any good ef- 
feé&t. All that need be done in this cafe is, 
to make him fenfible by fome tone or ex- 
preffion of your voice, to which he has been: 
accuftomed, that you diflike his action, 
‘For you may depend upon it, that if a horfe 
once foils his rider, he will always prove 
Seely {tubborn. 
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 f€ubborn and difobedient; and therefore the 


gentleft methods will be found to be the betft.. 
Yet though I cannot allow the compelling 
a horfe up to a carriage he ffarts at, yet if 
you fhould: meet with one at.a narrow part. 
of the road, which you think will frighten: 
him, after you have made him fenfible he is 
to pafs, do not flinch from your purpofe,. 
but refolutely pufh him on; efpecially if 
part of the carriage is already pafled you s. 
for if he has been ufed to. back and turn: 
round, when frightened, you may affure 
yourfelf he will not do it if he perceives your: 
hand flacken, or feels not your legs preffing 
him; and this at a point of time, when both: 
you and the horfe are in the greate{t danger,. 
that is, when the wheels of the carriage may 
take him as he turns. Be fure at this time: 
not to check him. by touching the reins of: 


~ the curb.. 3 


_ There is no kind of bit equal 'to the fnaf-. 
fle, nor any that fhould be more fparingly- 
ufed than the curb. Fhe mott proper fnaffle 


is that which is thick. and full in. the mouth,. 


-. at leaft let the ends, to which the reins are. 


altened, be fo. Thofe that are-made fmall. 
and long cut the horfe’s mouth, and falling 


back on the bars of the jaw, give. him great. 
uneafinels.. : | | 
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I do not propofe to lay down exact rules 
for the management of the curb ; fuffice it 
only to obferve, that the greateft caution 1s 
required in the ufe of it. Itis the gentle 

turn of the wrift you muft apply to it, not 
the ftrength of the arm. 

If a horfe cannot perform any thing rea- 
 dily, never put on a.curb to compel-him ta 
it. A {naffle will give you power enough 
over his head to turn it any way ;, but as a: 
curb acts only in a {trait line, you can only 
ufe it in the fame direction. By a curb you 
may turn a horfe out of. one track.into ano- 
ther,. but it is becaufe he takes.it only as a. 
fgnal. If you put on his curb when he is. 
to drawa chaife, in. which he is obliged to 
take a larger compafs in turning, the necef- 
fity of which he does. not apprehend, you: 
will probably-find him refive, but ufe the 
{nafiie only, or fatten the rein to that part.of. 
the bit.which does not curb him, and you: 
will find him pliable to your pull, and be 
foon fenfible-of the duty required of him. 
Such is the right treatment of. a horfe of 
fpirit, anda good mouth. But if he has 
neither of thefe, treat him as.you like—it is 
impoflible to give directions. pie 
- Jn taking a journey, you are not to regard 
the fine carriage of your horfe, fo ntuchas the 
“encouragement yououghtto give him, anc to 
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employ all your thoughts how to keep hinz 
in a good humour. That both yourfelé 
- and horfe may proceed with the greateft eafe- 
and pleafure, keep his head ratfed; but if 
you find he flags, you may fuffer him to 
bear a little more on the bit, than you would 
do in anairing. If your horfe falls lame, is 
tender footed, or tired, you will foon be fen-- 
fible of it by his hanging on the bridle,. 
which is the natural confequence of his ail- 
ment. Your chief reliance, therefore, for - 
the performance of his journey with {peed 
and: alacrity, will deperd on his mouth; 
which you will find in good order as long as 
his ftreneth lafts ; and likewife on the ‘good- 
nefs of. his feet; which, that they may be 
always in good order, watch: the farrier 
very carefully. 

Whenever he fhoes your horfe, Tet: him 
not hollow his feet, but pare: them quite 


. flat, and’chiefly atthe toe. ‘The farrier, to. 


make his work look round and neat; gives. 
the finifhing flroke at the end of the horn of 
the hoof, above the toe: Now-as-this is the. 
moft-ufeful part: of the hoof; nothing can. 
be taken from it without weakening it in — 
the moft’eflential part: Suffer him’ not to. 
pare the heel or frog, except-it be.to:take 
off what is ragged: and broken ;_and even. 
: that 
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tliat you ‘had better-do.with a knife, tham 

leave it to an ignorant farrier. . 
_ As corns are occafioned. by too great a. 
preffure ; horfes would not be fo fubject to 
them if the above method was practifed, 
fince_ the hoof in-that cafe would efcape the 
preffure it is liable to in the ufual manner of 
ihoeing.. This is likewife a defence againit 
pointed nails, which can never pierce the 
fieth of the foot, unlefs the frog lofes its 
natural ftate by being pared away. This. 
method is likewife ufeful in another refpect; 
it keeps open the two divifions of the heel, 
and. preferves them in their natural pofition, 
abroad and afunder. But.the common prac- 
tice of farriers isthe direét contrary, who. 
pare the frog extremely thin, in order, as. 
they term it, to open the heel ; but by .this. 
means they. defeat the very. thing. they aim 
at. Butthis.is not the only. miitake they. 
- make in fhoeing a horfe: for they. drive: 
their nails backward onthe heel, which is. 
the foft and moft fenfible part of the hoof ;. 
but knock in none at the toe, where they: 
would. he better, borne by the hard and {tiff 
fubftance.. Bei ke | | a 
There are but few, except, ftone-horfes,. 
that have high. heels: but when. this is the: 
cafe with others, it is neceffary to pare. the 
whole hoof flat, but-not to meddle withthe 
: | frog. 
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frog, When a horfe has fo low a heel, 
that the flefhy part of it comes too near the 
sround, he muft be pared only at the toe. 
if his pafterns are fhort, fo muft be his fhoe; 
becaufe, in this cafe, a long fhoe will throw 
his heels further back: foas to obftruct the 
pliablenefs of his pafterns, and thereby put. 
him in pain; which, for many reafons, fhould 
be carefully avoided. A fhort fhoe may in- 
deed fometimes occafion little accidentat 
fameneffes ; but when the fhoe is long, and 
the nails drove far back on'the-heels, the 
confequence will be fatal, the heels ruined, 
and the horfe fpoiled. Experience makes 
it evident, that low-heeled horfes go beft 
after they have been long fhoed, that is, 
when the foot is grown longer, and the fhoe - 
. being brought nearer to the toe, muft of 
courte fit fhorter. ondons 3 
T thal! now mention fome other particulars, 
a due attention to which, will make the prac- 
titioner to attain that {killin horfemanfhip, 
which is the ambition of the firft perfonages. 
in moft civilized kingdoms. 
~ Many gentlemen, tho’ otherwife well fkil- 
ked in horfemanfhip, have formed an idea, 
that they. have no command of a horfe but 
_ by his bridle ; and that the only ufe of the 
fpur is to make him go forward; buta little 
 @xperience and obfervation will convince 
aa : them. 
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them, that.a further ufe may be-made. of 
thefe implements to good advantage, . If he 
is touched with your left fpur,, and at the 


fame time he is not permitted to go ony 
takes it as a fign to: move. fidewaysto the 
right. . Your right {pur may_be: applied iy 
the fame manner,. which will produce the 
like effect on the left. ‘After this, he wilb 
obey a touch of your leg, without ufing the 
fpur, which he ftill retains a. remembrance 
of. Thus, when. a.borfe ftands. in-a .ftall, 
if you ftrike him. with your hand, he moves, 
his croup to the: other fide. - And you will 
find, by acontinued practice, that his croup. 
is.as much guided by the leg, as his head 1s. 
by the bridle;, and he will never difobey the 
leg, unlefs he happens to. be in a reftive re- 
fractory humour. . Thus you will acquire am 
eafy command over him; by. a touch of. 
your leg he will move, fideways, and if you: 
¢lap both.Jegs to him he will go {trait for- 
wards: nay, though he ftands. ftill, if he. 
perceives. your legs near him, he will be on. 
the watch, and by the flighteft pull of the. 
bridle: upwards, will raife his head, and 
give the {pectators.a very advantageous view: 
ef his forehand. | | 
The proficients in the manage affert, that. 
it is on the proper ule of the mder’s legs,, 
and the guidance of. the croup,. that all the. 
: | wi, airs: 
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airs (as they term them) ‘are taught. It is 
by thefe documents the trooper is inftructed 
to make the paflage, or fide motion, to clofe 
or.open the files, and to practife all the mi- 
litary evolutions. But though the trooper 
_‘may-receive the moft advantage from this 
_-difcipline, it maybe ufefal to common 
‘riders, when a horfe is aptto ftart or ftumble. 
Jn the laft cafe, if he feels your legs preffi 

on his flanks, and his ‘head raifed by the 
bridle, he will go light on his fore legs, by 
which he will be aided and fupported, which 
will prevent his ftumbling, and if he actually 
ftumbles, it will help him to regain his foot- 
_ ing, if he is not precipitated beyond a pof- 
fibility of recovery. Hence this affiftance 
given to the horfe by the rider’s hand and 
legs is called ids; for to hold up the 


_ weight of a heavy dull horfe, by the ftrength 


of your arms, is as impoffible, as to hawl 
‘him back when thrown off a precipice. A 
horfe is f{upported by the hands and legs of 
the rider, in every action which is required 
of him. When a horfe ftarts you may treat 

him in the fame manner. When you per- 
_ ceive his fudden motion ‘to one fide, clap 
your leg clofe on the fame fide, and his {ping 
is inftantly ftopped. And if you prefs him 
with both legs, he keeps ftrait on, without 
‘Minding what he ftarted at, following the 
Oey direction 
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direction you give him, and will not fly back 
from any object he fees, By the fame means 
in going down.a hill you will keep his 
haunches under him ; ; relieve his uneafinefs 
on the fide of a bank ; direét him in avoid- 
ing the wheel of a cart or carriage, and to 
approach gracefully to the door of a coach, 
or go by the fide of a horfeman. If you 
have a pamp-red horie, that plays his tricks, 
curvets irregularly, writhes his body into 
all poftures, toffes about his head from right 
to left, or alternately, prefs your leg to the - 
oppofite fide, but not to let him go out of 
his track ; by which means he will be pre- 
vented from {pringing on his hind legs, on 
one fide; nor on the other, becaufe his head 
is turned that way ; for it is certain, that a 
horfe never ftarts or fprings to that fide on 
which his eyes are fixed. “It is very impro- 
per to fhake your legs againft the fides of a 
horfe, a cuftom which many riders ufe them- 
felves to: if a horfe has been taught, they 
are perpetually urging him on to violent 
action; and if he has not been fo taught, 
they render it impoffible for him to learn 
any leffons of this kind. Befides, if your 
horfe be of a hot nature, this conftant rub- 
bing of your legs againit him, will make 
him fret exceffively, “which can be only re- 
-medied 
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_ medied by keeping the hands and legs ftill, 
and fitting perfectly quiet. » 

It may be learnt from thefe obfervations, | 
that a. horfe becomes obedient to the hand 
and -will-of the rider rather by /Zght than 
force; and that fomething more is wanting 
to render a horfe traétable, and eafy to be 
governed, than what the horfe-breaker has’ 
taught him. | , | 

When a colt is broken, the firft leffon he 
learns, is, to mouth the bit, and then to pull — 
at it; for if he does ‘not prefs it, it is in 
vain to expect he fhould be guided by it. 
When he has been a little ufed to the pref- 
fure of the bit, he gradually finds his neck 
ftronger than his rider’s arms ; of which, 
when he becomes fenfible, he will make the 
greater oppofition, and will be often capable 
of foiling his rider. The tkilful breaker 
well knows, that now is the time to teach 
him that fupplenefs and pliancy, efpecially 
in his neck, on which will depend his fu- 
ture: ferviceablenefs and good behaviour ; 
for fliff-necked-and difobedient, we know are 
fynonimous terms. 

The horfes neck may be called his helm; 
as he is‘moved by the mufcles of it. 
_ We underftand by the term /upplene/s, the 
ability and readinefs of a harfe to move 
every limb and part of his body, in a man- 

: D ia: 
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ner agreeable to'the fignal given him by the. 
hands and legs of the rider; as likewile in-, 
{tantly to.perform any other motion, to 
bend his body, move and turn in a fhort, 
compafs, and»to,perform whatever elfe he 

has been taught. — | : 
. But the fkillof the drecker being neceflary. 
to the future ferviceablenefs of the horie, 
it will be proper to give fuch rules and di- 
rections, as that any gentleman may be ca- 
pable ot judging, whether his man takes 
the right method to initiate his colt ina 
proper manner; and when he is wrong to 
tet him right. , ee A , 
- To loofe time or money on.a bad. horfe is 
ridiculous. . To prevent. which, I will de- 
{cribe fuch beafts. The club-headed, dif- 
torted in fhape or make, with an ugly vilage, 
gourdy-limbed, fhort and thick necked, of 
a low forehand, narrow and fhallow breafted,; 
turn all fuch to the dung-cart, carmen, or 
plough, as unfit for the road, or genteel 
fervice. None of thefe are compounded 
of a true temperature of the elements, as 
every well-framed body fhould be; and 
therefore impoffible to. be reduced to the 
‘perfection of action, otherwife than by abufe 
and great force, which nature abhors ; nor 
can, {uch keep what they learn but for a 
. : ~ fhort 
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the ht: times” finee: their evil ¢ difpofitions will 
perpetually render. all your care abortive. . 
~ Whén a horfe: is become tractable by. 
kindand. familiar ulage, put on a headftall, 
ora canetiane, over his nofe, with a pair of 
{trong reins, but fo loofe and eafy for his 


--.nofe, as may neither hurt, nor make him 


MG 


abate of his courage, or his quick and frefh 
feeling. | Chemin. reh sentleft manner fet a 
faddle on his “back, with an upright fhort. 
spommel, to that the hand may not be hin- 
dered from its due and proper exercile. The 
bolfters of it fhould be broader in the top 
to inclofe the thigh, and vet to bear fo flop- 
ing that the knee be not pinched ; ; nor the 
thigh with-held from. the true reiting place. 
The feat of the faddle fhould be of a reafon- 
-able length and. largenefs, the bolfters be- 
hind bearing forward, to inclofe and fupport 
the thigh, to the boliters in the forepart, the 
{trapper of which muft be broad and ftrong, 
‘and fo mult be the girth and buckles, 
which faould be crofs girded, fo that the 
faddle may reft firm on his back; which 
will render the feat eafy, fure, and-certain.. 
Let the off ftirrup be almoft. half. a. hole 
fhorter than.the near. 

When your horfe is become in fome de- 
gree gentic, yet as he was never under tu- 
torage before, and is ignorant of what his 

2. new 
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spew mafter would have him to do, fo that he 
may be faid ae in great diffidence and 
perplexity; therefore, to free him from his 
fear and perturbation, I would have a ftaid 
horie faddled and rid before him, and then 
both to be brought to the block; but the 
old horfe firft, and then the colt. At the 
Jame time, let the rider ufe him with all 
_pofiible kindnefs, ftroking and foothing him 
_ by kind words, and clapping his neck. 
Your reins muft be of an equal length, 
and you muft hold them with eafe, neither 
too tight nor too loofe, in your left hand. 
Being once mounted, fit ftill and ‘quietly 
for a while, left the horfe fhould be difturbed 
at any fudden motion. When you are fet- 
tied in the faddle, obferve that your nofe be 


 -direétly in a line with the horfe’s foretop, 


between his ears, with your legs ftrait down, 
neither thrufting down the toe, nor lifting 
up the heel, but with your foot fo evenly 
in the ftirrup, as if you ftood on the ground. 
Let the ftirrup leathers be rather fhort than 
long, winding your toes fomewhat nearer to 
the horfe’s fide, than the heel, holding the 
-reins parrallel with his creft, even with the 
point of the withers, juft above the mane. 
Let your thighs and knees be clofe to the 
faddle, and your feet refting on the ftirrup 
in the due place. Let your body be Hes 
| anc 
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and -ftrait, and your ridge-bone anfwering to» 

that of the horfe; fo that a kind of mechani-- 
cal correfpondence may appear between your. 
body and that.of the horfe. : 

Thus much being cone, draw the horfe’s: 
head wath your hand, in.order.to remove all, 
fear and. ill opinion.of your riding. Then: 
Jet him walk on.fome. paces fair and foftly,, 
and ftop.again, making much of hims and, 
pace him ‘foftly.. and quietly. to. the place. 
where the rider intends to trace outa ring. 
All this the rider muft do boldly and with=- 
out fear. And as he mutt be thus ufed in, 
going forward, fo in pacing and treading 
out the ring he muft be treated in the. fame: 
manner. 

Ground newly ploughed, with a a 
mould, is the moft proper for treading ot ti 
‘the ring. Ler the old horfe enter betwixt 
two furrows, fo far as the rider may have 
fpace and mould euough. Let the. young. 
horfe follow clofe to him,. becaule,. having. 
the old horfe for his guide and example, he. 
will be induced. to go the more willingly. 
Then let the old horte (the colt following at. 
his heels) pafs on the right.hani,..athwarts 
the furrows, and tread out twice together : 
a.round rinz, containing in Circuit. ‘about a 
thirty paces; and being come a lecond time - 
to.the plice wiere he be gan, let-him treads 
E}'2. Os. 
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out the like ring on the left hand, and when 
he has gone twice about, let him beginagain 
on the left hand, and fo continue till he has 
sone four times fucceffively about the left 
ring, and the right fix times. This done, . 
let him go fair and foftly out of the furrow 
where he began, about thirty or forty paces, 
and there ftand ftill, keeping his head and 
body right on the path. A perfon fhould 
attend to obferve, and make remarks on his 
performance. — ) : 

~ When this exercife is performed, let him 
walk gently back to the place from whence 
he fet out. There let the rider alight, and 
make much of htm, by cheering him with 
his voice, clapping his neck, and giving 
him with his hand a little grafs, hay, or 
bread, to procure or win love. Let a horfe 

go before and after him, for two days. 
Having proceeded thus far with your colt, 
Jet him begin and lead himfelf, and tread 
and pace the ring in the fame gentle man- 
ner, for the fpace of ten days, all the while 
keeping atemperate, fteady, and fine hand 
upon the reins. with a fweet feeling ftay. 
See that he carries his forehead juft as rams 
do when they prepare to fight; whereby he 
will learn not only to rein well, but bear his 
head fteady antlight. And when he knows 
how to perform wiat is required of him, and 
1S 
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is cherifhed for doing it, he will always be 
ready to doitfreely. If the rider does but 
mind to keep his hand always fteady, the 
horfe will do his duty with wonderful pride 
_and delight; but fevere treatment will pro- 
duce the contrary effect. 

While you are pacing the ring, the rider 
muft not carry an over-hard hand; but fo 
temperately, that the feeling may be always 
 frefh; otherwife, by pulling him too vio- 
lently you will gall his nofe; to avoid which, 
he will fet his head and neck awry; whereas, 
if he ftands in the furrow with his neck in a 
Jine with his body, the rider moves him 
gently forwards, and in that very motion — 
turns him on the right hand, by drawing 
very foftly the right rein with his right hand 
lower under the pommel of the faddle, 
whereto if he yield (as he certainly will ha- 
ving trod the fame before) Jet the rider im- 
mediately make much of him, without 
either drawing or flackening the rein. At 
_ which time, for his fo doing, as well for the 
eafe of the rider as the horfe, if neceffary, 
Jet fome fkilful perfon come on the right fide 
to his fore fhoulder, and thruft him by lic- 
tle and little, and the rider likewife prefs 
him with the calf of his right leg, and the 


_ clack of his tongue, to aid and encourage 
. him to go forward, If ahorfe be of the 


right 
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right. ftamp, he will foon learn to do. it: 
However, if he thould fail in the very mo- 
tion of the turn, then let the rider draw the 
rein with his hand as before, whether.it be to 
the right or left, ;All which muft.be execu- 
ted with the gentleft dealing s; fo, that ws 
horfe may. hope for. reft and quietnefs.» By 
fuch. kind treatment, the rider will generally: 
find him ready to pay obedience to.his mat; 
ter’s wifhes. : 
As. I have already fpoken of pacing. a 
horfe.in a. ring, it. follows, that after the 
ten days are expired, the horfe be taught to 
trot the ring. He muft begin this practife 
in a flow gentle trot, in the fame manner as 
he was at firlt taught to pace it; that is, ins 
creafe his ring- turns by two and two.every. 
day, till-he make ten turns for the left ring,. 
and twelve for the right, which will augment 
his fwiftnefs: but of this he fhould be re-. 
{trained till he becomes more perfect, and 
then he will do it with all, the grace and 
pride imaginable; for to bring to perfection, 
is the very quintefcence of art, “While he. 
is learning to trot, he muft: not be rid with 
a wand, or wear.a bit till he. is perfect in 
that action, ftops, and turns well on both. 
hands. He muit.by no means be fuffered 
to gallop, till he can alfo advance well. By 
proceeding. with hin in this manner, he will: 
be 
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bé exact in his pace, and juft in his trot, 
with a ftaid hand and neck. 

Make it your particular care, when you 
begin to trot the ring, to move him there- 
unto, at firft, with all the mildnefs and gen- 
_tlenefs you can devife, and let every action 
‘be done upon a reftrained, temperate and 
firm hand, with a fweet ftay and a true rein; 

that is, that his nofe be juft under his fore- 
head, neither jutting out, nor drawn in, but 
in the middle way between both, which 1s 
the juft placing and fetting of his head. 
This will give him a pleafant mouth, when 
-he:comes to wear the bit, in which the chief 
point of horfemanfhip confifts; becaufe this 
gives eafe, grace, and decorum to all his 
actions. . This may be eafily accomplifhed, 
if the horfe be of a perfect fhape and good 
fpirit.. Bur if he makes refiftance, is vicious, 
-or nat well broke in, then trot him fwiftly, 


_ with a quick voice, whip, and fpur; for the 


time of his learning to trot is the fitteft op- 
portunity to make him forget his toys, and 
‘mind his way. And if all this doth not cure 


. him, put him into a gallop and {pare him 


not. And if this fails, depend on it, he is 
“not worth a moment’s farther notice. 
I thall now endeavour to inftrué the rider 


how to make a perfec ftop, after he has 


ended the number of his ring turns, He is 
i then 
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| or to trot bist horfe: righteéut in in the mid- 
dle furrow betwixt the rings,’ till he: comes. 
to the place of ftop. There he is to make 
‘a pretty long flay; objerving, the w like, "to. 

keep his horie s body right im, ithe path °or 

‘if his body or any part of ity ftand acrots ir, 
do not corre him in a patton | tor 1,) but 
‘Jet'a footman put him right in the path 
again, as before-mentioned, by) thrufting in. 

‘that part that ftandeth out of order, or caule 

ethe horfe.toogo: further vin: the fame path, 
and ftop. him, holding” the rein ftraiters on 
that fide, to;which-he “forced his ‘head; sult 

‘that, pull the other rein, which will for¢ 

“him to.goright on. ‘Tf he obeys your aa, 

‘be fure! to cherifh him.:> After’ this you 

.fhould make a praétice of topping on.un- 
“even or fteepy ground: » 

Tf you thould be. difpofed’ to aicist e 
-horfe the art of going backwards, yow muft 
-keep-a firm and. ttaid yhand upon him, yet 
with fome liberty; then gently ftriking hin 
-on the neck with’ your rod, ine thatinftant 
fay, back; back. But if he refufes to, abey, 
‘Jet a perfon on foot gently ftrike hiny om the 
knees with his: rod, and: pull him back at 
the, fame inftant, lon hae him, if he 
readily obeys.. 

Directions baving been given: for the rider 
to otal his. beaft with the tfe of:the!.wand, 

bit, 
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bit, orfpur, the néxt thing is, to inftruct 


_ him how to manage all three, together, with 


_ the ule of the hand upon-the bit, this being 
one of the chief, and indeed the principal 
_ point of horfemanfhip. Firft then, let him 

_ take the wand very warily, that fo his horfe 
be not frightened at the fudden fight of it; 
and to inure the horfe to it, let him toy and 
 feratch him about the neck with the end of 
it; he muft carry it in his right hand, with 

the point upright; and when he fees occa- 
_fion to ufe it, let the point fall clofe to him. 
In the management of it, let him lay his. 
_ hand upon his right thigh, with his wand 
__acrofs the horfe’s neck; and when he is juft 
_ turning on the left, let the rider lift up his 


, hand and rod, and hold the point ftrait for- 


_ ward on his right fide againft his eye; and 

_ as the turns are changed, fo let him change 
_ his rod to the one fide or the other. But if 

_ his hoyle will not. turn to the fide he direéts 

him, let him ftrike him on the oppofite fide; 
_ and on which fide foever the horfe fhews him- 
| felf reftive, let him carry his wand on the 

contrary fide. When you would make him 
_ ¢arry his forehand right, ftrike him gently 
on the fhoulder, or fore-legs; and if you. 
would have him lighter behind, ,ftrike him 
— onthe rump and haunches, vi 
, i Tfhall 
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I thall now proceed to the ufe of the bit, 
which is guited and directed only by the 
hand. Now, asthe art of riding is grounded 
on the right ufe and government of the 
hand, under the direétion of reafon and 
-jedgment; fo the horfe, in all his move- 
ments and actions, ought to be guided by, 
and anfwer to the motion of the hand. 

The chief and principal care of the rider 
fhould be that the firft bit he puts in the 
horfe’s mouth, be eafy and pleafant, and by 
no means to give him any difguft, yet fo, 
that the gentlenefs of it caufe him not to 
defpife it, nor its hardnefs drive him to de- 
fpair. The happy medium willbe your 
beft rule of proceeding. | 

If when your horfe carries his head well, 
you prefs it with the bridle, you muft pre- 
fently eafe the bridle-hand, and make much 
of him, for fo readily fhewing his obedience; 
and whenever he does his duty well and 
chearful, he ought never to be vexed, but 
to be foothed and encouraged, which kind 
of ufage will engage his gratitude; for horfes 
know how to be grateful. x 

Prefuming that the rider is improved by 
what has been already written, I will not 
leave him till I have done all in my power 
to make him a complete mafter of his art: 
for there are many things yet remaining, 

with 
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with which he muft be made acquainted be- 
fore he becomes a perfect hor{eman. 

The rider having been told in what order 
to keep his horfe, and that in the manage- 
ment of his actions and motions, he muit 
obferve a due mediocrity, our next rule is, 


that he ftay him temperately with an even 
hand, proportionably to the refiftance he 


makes, without giving him any other liberty, 
but to ftrike him gently with his rod on the 


bowing of his neck, provoking him with a 


little ‘ouits of the four on the fide to which 


he moft writhes his buttock; to the end he 


may go properly. But if he draws in one 


of his fore-feet, make much of him, and 


then flay awhile, and by degrees he will 


_uncerftand your intent and meaning. If 


3 you want him to go back, he will do it lightly 
with both his fore legs, ir he is touched on 


_ the neck with the rod, and hears the word Back 
- {poke aloud to him ; at the hearing of which, 
the fight of the rod, and drawing of the 


bridle, he will go back, tothe riders defire. 
And whenever he deviates from the right 


and true way, treat him exactly in the fame 


- manner. 


It may appear a work of difficulty to pro- 


cure a continuance of perfection in any. 


action, although it be common upon a ftop, 
or rending ttill, to bring him into order; 
E yst 
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| yet perhaps, on fome motion, he will leave 


playing on the bit, and bear up his head 
efpecially on a full career. “But this pro- 
ceeds from the want of Knowing how to 
maintain ‘and continue the hand: “jut 3 an 
firm with a {weet ftay, fo that he may * | 
pleafure on the bit. Let us next Con Stet 
the art of governing a horfe, both when he 
is furious and quiet. aloleagr’ 

Let the rider carefully eter when the 
horfe puts himfelf in any diforder, and 
{topping him, make him go backward, as 
you did before; for by this means he will 
be brought into right order again; then 
prefently « make much of him, and inttantly 
move him forward. In the fame manner 
he muft be ufed in treading the ring; firft, 
gently upon the pace, on the trot, and the 
gallop ; which the rider mutt be extremely 
careful to fee precifely done, otherwife the 
horfe will gape, thruft his tongue upon, or 
over his bit to defend himfelf, or fhoot out 
his head fuddenly, pluck it in difdainfully, 
or fhake it one way or other; to free him- 


felf from the prefiure of the intemperate 


hand. 

The rider fhould likewife be attentive to 
the true manner ot drawing the bridle. 
When he is mounted on the faddle, let him 
era the reins equal. bs the horfe refules to 

- gbey 


wee 


: obey the bit, let the bit be flackened, and 
the rider hold the reins in his left hand, 


_ with the little and ring finger between, 


4 under the pommel of the faddle, as near 


the withers as poffible, which he muft not 


u remove till he feels the horfe ftay upon the 
_ bit; and hold him there without further 


a ‘drawing, till he perceives his head ftand 
inthe true form. But if he does not, then 
Jet him yield a little his left hand again, and 


when he has ftood a pretty while, let him 


bring his left hand to its former place again, 
“where the horfe made his firft {tay upon the 


bit; then let him draw the reins with his 


right hand fomewhat more through his left, 
_ as before, but fo little and foftly as {carce to 


be perceived, (for fo muft all the motions 
of the hand be) then keep it ftaid and firm 
_ apretty while; and if he yield, though ever 
_ fo little, let him keep his hand full at one 
 ftay, without either flackening or drawing 
it. By this gentle ufage the horfe will feel 
the eafe he has got by yielding toit; imme- 
_ diately upon which you muft carefs and 


make much of him. But if it fo happen 


that the reins fall flack, the rider muft not 
remove his left hand, as before, but draw 
_ them again into his right hand; to which, 
_ whenever he yield, make much of him; ftill 


continuing to folicit him, till his head be in 
E, 2 | tS 
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its due place. If, after all, he bear not light, 
let the-rider ftrike him gently upon his 
knees, to make him go back, whereby he 
will bring in his head, and then will the bit 
‘move, and his hand find eafe. But, at the 
fame inftant, let him be very careful to keep 
his hand fo firm and fteady, that he neither 
flacken nor draw it, to the end the horfe 
may feel and retain the eafe of his own 
motion of yielding, which he will not wil- 
lingly lofe, it being delightful to his nature; 
it gives him pleafure to ftir the bit in his. 
mouth, and will go backward with it. 
When the rider perceives he has conquered 
his refractory humour, by obferving the 
fame courfe of practice, he may preferve 
what he had gained, and even improve him. 
I now proceed to give the initiating rider 
fome further rules and directions, by the due 
obfervation of which, he may become a com- 

pleathorfeman. ek : 
- 1. When the rider is teaching his horfe 
any of the foregoing leffons, or any other, 
let his thoughts be engaged in that bufinefs 

only. 

| if Let him not permit any one to ride 
him, while he is under his care, and till he 
is perfect in thofe leffons he has been teach- 
ing him; left he fhould be confounded ts 
: the 
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aa 


the diverfity of teachers, and their different 
_-_ manner of teaching. 


3. When the horfe is brought to a jut 
ftay and pofition of his head, and an affur- 
ance of the bit, the rider’s care will then be 


to maintain him therein. 


4. When the rider finds him breaking 


order, let him ftop him, and make him go 


back. 
5. When he is in proper order, make 
much of him, and not {tay long, but with a 


t firm hand gently pu him into his pace 


; again. 


6. If he continues in good order, cherifh 


and encourage him, euiding his bedy with 


an ealy and gentle motion of the calves of 
your legs; put him on to move more expe- 


i ditioufly, which, if he is of a generous {pirit,, 
he will do with alacrity ; yet ftill, unlefs he: 
rings in his head, keep a firm hand. 


7. If you feel him he eavy in hand upom 
the trot, ftay him, and caufe him to go back, 
which will reduce him to order again : then 
gently put him into his pace, and fo to his. 
trot, as before; which being well done, 
footh and cherifh him with your voice and 


‘hand. By which means the rider will 0 in- 


gratiate himfelf with him, that he may guide 
bim with a thread: then Ict him give him 


~- alittle erafs or hay out of his hand; tickle, 


Eg ant 
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and fcratch him, and fpeak to him in the 
moft. kind and loving words; this will make 
him, at his next exercife, do every thing 
readily, to his rider’s wifh; and within 
twenty days, or thereabouts, he will pace 
and trot in fuch order, that the rider need 
not blufh to ride him before any OPER 
in the kingdom. 

8. Be careful when you firft trot your 
_horfe, to keep your true feat and firm hand, 
fo that he lofe not that excellent grace and 
form before prefcribed. But forbear to gal- 
lop him before he is quite perfect in his 
fwift trot: out of that trot put him into a 
- fwifter and quick gallop in the large ring, 
even to the ftop: but in doing this, be cau- 
‘tious, that you do not haftily draw your 
hand to you, but by a little flay of your 
_body, back and hand together, oblige him 
to retreat a {tep or two; there ftay him, and 
permit him not to go forward; at the fame 
inftant make much of him; ; and then place 
your hand and body in their former pofition, 

y. The truth of the rules above-recited 
have been verified by long experience. Let 
the rider therefore purfue his practice, and 
continue it. Let him pace. his horfe over 
fome deep fallow as faft as he can for half 
an hour, but.fuffer him not to trot; let him 
k-ep his hand in a frm and temperate flay, 

| as 
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as before ; and if he obferve his head to be. 
_ in due place, his carriage light and pleafant 
_ upon the bit, he may be aflured he has 
_ gained the perfetion of the hand, and the 
true ufe of it, for the breaking in and 
_ teaching his young horfe. Upon the whole 
_ obferve, that if he be of a perfect fhape, 
_ his head will be in the due place, and fall 
_ naturally on the bit. 
____ Prefuming that I have laid down the pro-_— 
, Per direétions for any gentlemen to break in 
_ ayoung horfe, and the proper leffons for 
perfecting him in all his proper motions and 
_ exercifes: I fhall difcourfe a little of a horfe 
_ that is already taught, and perfeéted in his 
- actions, With fucha horfe an expert rider 
has fmall ufe of a rod, whip, or any other 
help; he has little other care, but to keep 
 histrue, juft, and perfect feat, becaufe his 
_ horfe by the leaft token of the bridle or {pur, 
_ willdo all things with perfe€& concord and 
* harmony. 
_ The difference between an expert and an 
ignorant rider, may be difcovered by the 
_ actions of a well-managed horfe. Such a 
_ horfe appears with all the beauty that an 
_ animal of his order is capable of, and thews 
 himfelf, as well as the expert rider, with a 
_ noble grace and dignity, and ravifhes the 
_ judicious fpeftator with delight and bing” 
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All which perfections are attained by good 
difcipline, difcreet management, and allow- 
ing time with moderation and temperance, 
which the Many have little regard to; who 
are quite carelefs whether their horfe is in or 
out of order, and ride him with fuch extre- 
mity of whip and fpur, and the poor horfe . 
is fo cruelly tormented, that if he does not 
drop down under his burden, he is at leaft 
rendered incapable of performing any other 
fervice for along while to come. tay 
_ Having perfected your horfe in his leffons; 
as well to trot {wiftly, as to ftop, and to go 
back; the next degree he takes, muft be 
rightly to advance; which ‘is done by lift-. 
ing up his fore-feet juft and even together, 
hike a goat, fomewhat above the. ground, 
and to let them fall juft and even, twice or 
thrice fucceflively. If he does this truely 
and accurately, it will enable him to make 
a jult and perfc&t manage, and a ready and» 
true turn. ‘Phe proper method to attain 
this is, to trot him gently forty or fifty feet — 
in fome plain way, then give him a ftop, 
which he will perform exactly, becaufe he 
has learnt it alrcady. Let the rider always 
keep a fteady and pleafant hand on the 
bridle, then inftantly with a mild vcice fay, 
Hup, bup, ftriking him at the fame moment 
on the fhoulder, and alfo preffing his fides, 
with 


Cor 
with both calves of his legs together, but 
fpur him not, if he will by any means ad- 
vance without it. And you need not fear, 
but with a little labour and patient teaching — 
he will attempt to do it twice or thrice to- 
gether ; if he do, let his rider at that inftant 
make much of him; (although perhaps he 
_ did it but very indifferently ) after which, 
let him paufe a little, and take breath. 
. ‘Then trot him again in the fame manner the 
hike diftance of ground, and as before, to 
' ule him gently again. But if he fhould not 
~ mend every time he is taught, he muft ftill 
be folicited till hedo better. . And when he 
can make him advance perfeétly on plain 
_ ground, then let him be taught gently on 
the fide of a hill, to bring him to ftop per- 
_ feétly, and run fliding upon his buttocks or 
his hind legs, which is very handfome, beau- 
_ tiful and graceful for manage and turn; 


_ and therefore let him learn this before he is 

_ taught any other leffon, and then he will do 
it upon a foft trot, and afterwards upon a 
foft gallop, and not before, but never upon 
a fwift gallop, till he be perfe& both in 
_ turnand manage. ‘If he advance too high, 
and not juft and even, with a good grace as 


- heought, the fault is quickly found, and as 
_ eafily remedied, by correcting him with an 
 €ven ftroke acrofs his legs with the wand, 
which 
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which. muft_ be inftantly .conveyed. out of 
his fight, witha fweet ftaid hand on the 
gre! eta ote nt 

Many horfes are apt to ‘turn more to 
one fide than the other; (efpecially to the 
left than the right) yet if a horfe is of a 
good nature and perfect fhape, this faule 
may be rectified by a little good manage- 
ment. BP hese es 


If the rules above given fhould prove 
ufeful to any gentlemen to whom I have 
been, or may hereafter be obliged in the 
- courfe of my profeffion, I fhall think 

myfelf amply rewarded for the trouble of 

compiling them. ; 
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DIRECTIONS 
| FOR | 
eet Ape Toms og 
| ee | 
RIDE GRACEFULLY. 

| The Method of mounting. 
r Perfon fhould ftand before the head of 


_ 4% the horfe, holding with each hand the 
_ upper part of the cheek of the bridle. 
" Then the Lady muft lay her right hand on 
_ the near fide of the pommel, and her left 
hand on the left fhoulder of a gentleman, 


_ (or a fervant) who will: place both his hands 
_ together, the fingers and thumbs being in- 
_ terwoven with each other. | This being 
_ done, let the lady put her left foot firm in 
_ the gentleman’s hands; and giving a little 
 fpring, fhe will be vaulted into the faddle in 
a moment, When fhe is thus feated, let 
i; , her. 
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her reit the ball of her left foot firm in the 
ftirrup; and; to prevent accidents, fhe 
fhould wear Italian fhoes with very long 
quarters, and the heel of the fhoe coming 
forward to the middle of the foot. Ladies 
fhoes made in the common fafhion are dan- 

serous, becaufe the foot refts in the hollow 
between the toes and the heel. Remember 
that the pommel of the faddle fhould be 
made very low, that the lafy’s knee may 
may not be thrown too high; and the ftir- 
rup fhould hang low; both which  cir- 
cumftances will help to give her a graceful 
figure, and add greatly to thofe. charms 
which nature has beftowed on her. When 
fhe is thus placed, let her take her whip in 
her right hand, near the head, with her 
thumb upon it, and the four fingers under 
it, holding it obliquely, fo that the fmall 
end of it may be fome inches above the - 
muddle of the horfe’s hind leg. The arm 
that fupports the whip is always to hang 
ftrait,; but with a kind of negligent eafe ; 
nothing looks more aukward than a lady’s 
holding the whip with her arm crooked at 
the elbow. A lady fhould hold her bridle 
moderately flack, with her little finger 
under the rein, and the other three fingers’ 
pafling between the rein, on the top of 
which her thumb muft be placed. Being 
es | aes thus 
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_ thus feated, fhe will pleafe to walk her horfe 


eff gently, and put him into his other paces 
at her pleafure. 

The pommel of a lady’s faddle fhould 
always be made with a turn-again fcrew, to 
take off in cafe the rain, wind, or fun is 


troublefome—when a lady may ride on the 


contrary fide of the horfe; which is the me- 


_thod purfued by the Duchefles of G—d—n 
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—-n, and feveral of the beft 
horfewomen in England. When a lady 
has been ufed to riding, the more negie 
gently fhe fits, the more gracefully, pro- 
vided fhe fits fafe, 


Ho The 


The following are-fome of the 

| many ArritrupDes by which 
Mr. HUGHES and his As- 
SITANTS prove their amazing 
DextTeritryin Horse wan~ 
SHIP. 
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